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In l\is quest for the Presi- 
dency last year, Richard 
Nixon spoke strongly of the 
Pueblo seizure by North 
1 Korea a little more than a 
year ago. 

“When respect for the 
United States of America 
falls so low that a fourth- 
rate military power like 
North Korea will seize an 
American naval vessel on 
the high seas,” he declared, 
“it is time for new leader- 
ship ... I pledge to you the 
American flag is not going 
to be a doormat for anybody 
at home or abroad.” 

There was no belliger- 
ence, however, in his re- 
sponse yesterday to the loss 
• of an American plane — pre- 
sumably shot down by the 
North Koreans. Instead, the 
President was playing it 
cool— far cooler than had 
been the case with the John- 
son Administration in the 


face of the Pueblo provoca- 
tion. 

Throughout the Govern- 
ment, there was a deliberate 
effort to tone down emo- 
tions over the loss of the 
Navy spy plane. Officials 
were cautious and avoiding 
shoot-from-the-hip j u d g- 
ments. Instead, the stress 
was on rescue operations, 
finding and saving any sur- 
vivors. 

This was all in sharp con- 
trast with the sound and 
fury that followed hard on 
the seizure of the Pueblo in 
January, 1968. Almost imme- 
diately, President Johnson 
dispatched— with dramatic 
fanfare— asea-air task force, 
led by the nuclear carrier 
Enterprise, to the Sea of 
Japan where it stood menac- 
ingly, 150 miles east of the 
North Korean port of Won- 
san. 
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■ ; ! j Secretary of State Dean 

• i Rusk was saying within 24 

hours that the incident was 
ila “matter of utmost grav- 
ity.” The next day, he said 

• fhe wouldn’t object to calling 
jt an “act of war.” 

The National Security 
".Council was hustled into 
.'.session. At Panmunjom, 
| ©ear Adm. John V. Smith, 
|\tl)e American representative 
j orL , the Mixed Armistice 
r Commission, was telling his 
v ,Nox’th Korean opposite num- 
. 6er|that the capture was an 
piracy” and “the 
: ^%^; ; hei,nous crime since 
invasion” of 
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^^mad.wolf.’ 

, • ' T\y o d ay s - after the Pueblo 
wa^ taken, President John- 
son- ' called 1 up 14,787 air re- 
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servists— some of whom are 
just now being released 
from service. 

In the end, the rhetoric 
and bluster signified noth- 
ing.’ The Soviet Union qui- 
etly passed the word that 
the North Koreans meant 
what they .said, that the 
crew could come home when 
the United States apolo- 
gized. Eleven months later, 
Washington did so and the 
men were freed. 

Yesterday, offcials were 
not eager, to .draw parallels. 
But as one said, “It would 
be surprising if we had 
learned nothing from the fu- 
tile gestures of the Pueblo 
affair.” And so the Govern- 
ment was following Mr. Nix- 
on’s inaugural prescription 
to “lower our voices.” 

If Mr. Nixon’s manner so 
far is vastly different from 
Mr. Johnson’s, he is still left 
with the same broad ques- 


tions raised by the Pueblo 
affair. 

Was this trip necessary? 
If intelligence must be gath- 
ered, should Navy planes 
and ships cruising near hos- 
tile shores do the job in an 
era of reconnaissance satel- 
lites? 

If Sen. Everett Dirksen (R- 
111.) understood his White 
House briefing properly, 
Navy planes have been 
flying such missions only in 
the last four months. Apart 
from the spy satellites, the 
United States maintains a 
powerful radar station on 
Paengyong-do Island, one 
mile south of the 38th paral- 
lel that divides the two Ko- 
reans. Why, then, a Navy 
radar plane? Are these ven- 
tures another instance of 
what Gen. David Shoup has 
called the bitter fight be- 
tween services to carve out 
roles far themselves? 


In an age when warplanes 
fly a mile in three seconds, 
how realistic are restraining 
flight orders based on the 
territorial limits established 
by a cannon shot? 

Finally, how interested is 
the Pentagon here and its j 
opposite number an Pyong- 
yang in cooling off their 
. overheated relations? Just 
last month, the American 
military concluded Opera- 
tion Focus Retina in South 
Korea, a war game involving 
7000 airlifted paratroopers 
and South Korean forces. 
With monotonous regularity, 
North Korean guerrillas slip 
across the demilitarized 
zone into South Korea. Each 
regularly accuses the other 
of provocative acts and gen- 
erals from both sides can 
glare at each other for 
hours without talking as 
they did when the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission last met 
at Panmunjom on April 10. 


